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WHEN FOUND— 


if feeb ninth of the present month will be the 47th anniversary of 

the death of Charles Dickens. 

* * * * * 

A formal Conference of the Dickens Fellowship will be held on 

Saturday, June 2nd, at Headquarters, 14 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 4, at 5 p.m. 
* * * * * 


By permission of Messrs. Maggs Bros., we reproduce as our frontis- 
piece the drawing made by Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., of the chair Dickens 
used in his study at Gad’s Hill. The drawing was given by the artist 
to Mrs. Perugini for sale at the stall she and Lady Ritchie presided 
over at Hyde Park House last November in aid of the War Hospitals 
Supply Depot, and was purchased there by Messrs. Maggs Bros., who 
now offer it for sale again through their catalogue. Accompanying 
the drawing is the autograph letter Sir Luke Fildes sent with the 
gift to Mrs. Perugini, in which he writes, “‘ I send you a little sketch ... 
I value it for its intimate association of me with your father, his family 
and Gad’s Hill, and all that that association means and has meant to 
me for so many long years ...It was done while on my visit to the 
House of Grief, very shortly after the death of your father—a visit in 
fulfilment of one that was interrupted by his death—and the sketch 
eventually developed during my stay into the little picture of ‘ The 
Empty Chair’ painted there.” Every Dickensian is familiar with, 
if he does not possess a copy of, the engraving of Sir Luke Fildes’ 
famous painting, and this memento of his visit to Gad’s Hill, which he 
cherished so highly and parted with in the cause of charity, together 
with the interesting and intimate personal note regarding it, constitute 
items of historic interest. 

* * * * * 

A unique and interesting publication has come into our hands 
through the courtesy of Miss Alice Lowe, of the London Branch. It 
is entitled ‘‘ Prisoners’ Pie: Ruhleben, New Year, 1916,” the imprint 
reading ““ Ruhleben, Englanderlager, 1916.” The whole is written 
and illustrated by British Prisoners of War, and a footnote states that 
“the profits upon the sale of this publication in Ruhleben Camp will 
be handed over to the Ruhleben Education Committee.’ The preface 
is in the form of a poetic dialogue between the Editors (Messrs. Arch. 
R. Cusden and R. Herdman Pender), the Piemen (the contributors) 
and the Camp (the Prisoners). There are twenty-five contributors, 
and some thirty contributions, grave and gay, in prose and verse, 
twenty humorous and satirical pictures, portraits and caricatures, 
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and a carol for men’s voices entitled, “‘ The New Nativity,” words by C. 
Duncan Jones, and the music by Bryceson Treharne. The longest con- 
tribution is entitled “ The Pickwickians’ Motor Tour : a Dream Melody,” 
by “C,” whom we may assume to be one of the Editors. This con- 
tribution we reprint on another page of this issue, together with a 
reproduction of the picture which accompanied it. There is a further 
reference to Charles Dickens in a “ Rhapsody on Gravy,” apropos 
of the Todgerses, both of which make the publication a valued Dickens 
item. Altogether, the publication is of remarkable interest, and a 
unique souvenir of the War. As only 2,500 copies were printed by 
R. Lange, at the University Press, Giessen, in course of time it should 
become rare indeed. 
* * * * * 

The news that Mr. Bransby Williams’s son, Captain W. G. Bransby 
Willams, is reported missing will come as a great shock to all Dicken- 
sians. “ Sonny,’ as he is known by all his friends and relatives, had 
only just passed his nineteenth year and had been in the Royal Flying 
Corps in France for two years. He was one of the most brilliant and 
daring of our flying men, brave and determined, and had been re- 
sponsible for many doughty deeds, one of which had earned him the 
Military Cross. His love for flying was not inspired by the war. 
As a lad at school, the aeroplane was a fascination to him. He made 
all parts of the machine his devoted study, and knew the names and 
merits of the different types before he was scarcely in his teens. When 
war broke out, nothing would keep him from the one profession he 
loved, and when he reached his seventeenth birthday, he was teaching 
others to fly at one of the Military Aerodromes. We can only hope and 
pray that so brilliant a lad’s career has not yet ended, and that news 
may yet come that he is safe. To Mr. and Mrs. Bransby Williams and 
their family we offer our deepest sympathy in their suspense and trial 
and are confident that Dickens lovers the world over will associate 
themselves with these expressions of condolence and sorrow. 

* * * * * 

Mr. T. W. Hill, the Secretary to the Fellowship, has contributed a 
little cameo sketch of Dickens the Democrat, to the May number of 
The Highway, published by the Workers’ Educational Association. 
It occupies only two pages, but is full of good and telling points, which 
cannot too often be insisted upon in these days. 

* * * * * 

Another article of interest to our readers is ‘‘ The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood and its interpreters,” by the Rev. G. E. Jeans in The Church 
Quarterly Review for April. 

* 


* * * * 

In the Great Western Railway Magazine for May is a letter from 
Mr. W. H. Fraser, headed ‘“‘ Joe Folley of Gloucester: was he the 
original of Mark Tapley?”’ After reading the letter and assimilating 
the statements in it, we can only answer with an emphatic “ No !” 
Tue Eprror. 
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THE PICKWICKIANS’ MOTOR TRIP 
A DREAM-MEDLEY 


(The following contribution is reprinted from ‘* Prisoners’ Pie,” a volume 
written and illustrated by British Prisoners of War in Ruhleben and 
published in the Camp there. It is dated ‘‘ Ruhleben, New Year 1916.” 
Further reference to it is made in When Found—EDITOR. ] 


be AN poche gen’l’men, all’s ready ; so hop in,” cries Sam Weller : ““ Come 
along; we’re off for a good time, as the man said ven he buried 

his mother-in-law.” At this moment, Mr. Pickwick, beaming through 
his sparkling spectacles, emerges from the inn, followed by Mr. Snod- 
vrass. “ Why, what’s this, water?” asks Mr. Pickwick, watching 
Sammy pouring the last gallon of petrol into the tank of the car he 
had polished so well that you could see your face shining in it as in a 
mirror. -“ Vell, it might be—but it an’t,” replies Sammy; “it’s 
instead of ’ orses—60 ’orses, that is.” “ How very remarkable,” 
exclaims Mr. Pickwick, turning to Mr. Snodgrass. “~ Wery,’ Sammy 
agrees. 

On entering the car, Mr. Pickwick gazes upon everything with 
mingled astonishment and delight on his countenance. 

“Lumme,” laughs an urchin who is standing by, “ he ain’t been 
in a motor before, I bet.” 

~ Where’s Tupman ?” suddenly asks Mr. Snodgrass. “ Ah, here 
he comes,” spying Mr. Tracy Tupman’s fond proportions in the cor- 
ridor. “* Ha, ha, he’s well-tuned.”” Mr. Tupman approaches, singing : 


“* When knights were bold, 
Their ladies fair 
Were always gay and debonair.” 


“ H’m,” says Mr. Pickwick, “his voice seems rather thick this 
morning, I fear: but he sings with much earnestness, which is always 
a saving grace, especially in musicians.” Hvidently Mr. Tupman 
does not hear this criticism, for he continues his ditty as he walks 
up to the car: 


«© Those days are told ; 
But ladies fair 
Are still as gay and debonair.” 


“TI see him five minutes ago flirtin’ with the barmaid,” whispers 
Sam in an aside to Mr. Pickwick, with a cunning wink. 

“Sam,” replies Mr. Pickwick in a rebuking tone, “you should 
know your place better.” ‘‘ Yes Sir, that’s what me father’s third 
vife is always a-sayin’ when me father puts in a word,” acknowledges 
Sam. As Mr. Tupman is seating himself next to his leader, Mr. Wirkle 
comes hurrying round the corner. “Sorry I’m late,” he says, “* but 
had some good sport this morning.” “ Where have you been— 
shooting ?’”” asks Mr. Snodgrass. “ Yes,”’ he replies—* that is, I’ve 
been watching the Boy Scouts practising at the Miniature Rifle 
Range.” 
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Mr. Winkle mounts by Sammy, who takes the wheel, and then off 
they go amid the cheers of the bystanders. 

“IT must confess I don’t understand much about poetry,” Mr. 
Winkle is remarking; ‘‘my interests are all for sport.” “Quite 
so,” Mr. Snodgrass returns, “ but I can surely claim to know something 
of the poetic art; and, as I was saying, I maintain that Mrs. Leo 
Hunter’s ‘ Autumnal Hymns’ far excel anything I can recall.” 

The car is now slowly ascending one of the steepest hills of the 
charming Surrey countryside. Some fifty yards ahead a lanky gentle- 
man, with unusually long legs and long black hair, is striding jauntily 
along. He is dressed in a shabby green coat, black trousers with shiny 
patches ; and his dirty white socks are distinctly visible. As the car 
reaches him he exclaims, “ Ah,—just my luck,—going same way— 
take a lift—thanks,”—as he opens the door and squeezes himself 
in calm self-possession between Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Tupman. 

“ Quite welcome, Sir, quite welcome,” says Mr. Pickwick with an 
amiable smile; but Mr. Tupman appears rather annoyed. ‘“‘ We 
were just speaking of Mrs. Hunter’s poetry,” explains Mr. Pickwick, 
trying to break down the Pickwickians’ embarrasment. “ Mrs. 
Hunter’s poetry—hem,—know it well—poetry indeed, ha,” ejaculates 
the stranger with a super-confident laugh. ‘‘ But, Sir,” interjects 
Mr. Snodgrass most indignantly. “ Milton—Burns—Mrs. Hunter— 
Shelley—all played out,” the stranger continues. “I never did hear 
such sacrilege,” gasps Mr. Snodgrass, gazing with disgust upon the 
stranger. “Just think of the reverence, the deep emotion and the 
vital thought contained in that loveliest of poems, beginning : 


«« When fields are ripe with golden corn, 
With thankful hearts, each breaking dawn, 
To heaven above our voice we raise, 

In one continuous hymn of praise.” 


“* Stuff,—nonsense,—old-fashioned—no more rhymes—no thought— 
no sentiment. New poetry—images—rhythm—images in three lines— 
poet myself— 


«* Mars by day, Apollo by night ; 
Bang the fieldpiece, twang the lyre ; 
Silent dew-drops crystalled on each blade of grass.’” 


Mr. Pickwick has been listening with close attention, with his finger 
tips together and his fingers outspread. “It seems to me there’s 
something in it,” he admits with incipient appreciation ; “the ex- 
pression is certainly lovely.” Mr. Snodgrass, however, gives a snort, 
presumably of contempt; though it is difficult to determine the 
exact mode and cadence of his catarrhic expressions. “ Images— 
images—nothing but images,” the stranger goes on, “ turned out thous- 
ands of them—thousands in a day.” “Thousands?” repeats Mr. 
Pickwick in utter astonishment. ‘‘ Yes thousands—could do more,” 
* The fecundity of the human imagination is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena in nature,” Mr. Pickwick confesses in growing admiration. 
“ British Public—unsympathetic—no idea art—last year published 
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twelve volumes—700 pages each—bankruptcy—sheer bankruptcy ; a 
—and, turning to Mr. Snodgrass, ‘‘ Poet yourself, Sir?” the stranger 
enquires. ‘“‘ Well, yes,” replies Mr. Snodgrass with a slight blush ; 
that is, I once wrote an ‘ Ode on my Dear Departed Canary,’ but only 
for private circulation.” “ Ah, I see,” says the stranger with a nod ; 
“try New Poetry—may succeed.” Then turning to Mr. Pickwick, 
“In England—critics, no common sense,” he adds, “ are founding 
New School of Criticism—bringing over men from France—know their 
business—grand scheme—want funds—like to help?” Mr. Pickwick 
is now quite captivated by the stranger’s personality and evident 
genius. ‘‘ What help is needed for such a laudable and charitable 
cause,” he says, “I cannot withhold my support. How much do 
you require—fifty pounds?” “Splendid,” answers the stranger, 
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“splendid—better make it a hundred—hundred guineas that is, 
great future—noble benefactor—not forget.” 

So just as they are entering a market town, Mr. Pickwick writes 
out a cheque for the stated sum and hands it to the stranger, wringing 
his hand most heartily and smiling on him with supreme satisfaction. 
“ Ah,” says the stranger, ‘‘ my destination—must alight here—lecture 
to-night—New Poetry—New Art.” 

The Pickwickians have just been stretching out their limbs a bit 
at the “ Boar’s Head; ” and, feeling now rejuvenated both in mind 
and body, are about to continue their homeward journey. And as 
Mr. Pickwick walks majestically out of the inn, with such a benign 
look on his features as only a conviction that all is right with the world 
can give, Sammy Weller directs his attention to a small enclosure on 
_ thecommon. “ That,” says Sam, with a merry twinkle, “is what they 
calls the pound. They used to put willagers in it when they were 
foolish enough to get intoxicated.” ‘‘ Sammy,” Mr. Pickwick replies, 
in a fatherly but now faltering tone, “we are all subject to human 
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passions, no matter how righteous we may be; and thus it behoves 
us...’ His sentence is drowned in a chorus of howls and shrieks ; 
and, as he turns to see whence they come, he beholds a crowd of young 
ladies, in a neighbouring field, belabouring one another as he thinks, 
with sticks; for the girls of the Uptown Seminary are playing the 
return hockey match with the maidens of the Dultown Girls’ High 
Schooi. “ What are they thinking about ?”’—and before anyone can 
hinder him, Mr. Pickwick runs right into the midst of the game, re- 
ceiving not a few hard but accidental blows. “‘ My dear young ladies,” 
he implores, with hands uplifted, ““what does this mean? Stop 
fighting at once, I beseech you.” The girls are amazed for an instant, 
until one saucy little maiden laughs out, “ Let’s kiss the dear old man,” 
“Yes, let’s,” they all scream in merry chorus. Whereupon the girls 
beset him like a swarm of bees, everyone of them bestowing as many 
kisses as: possible upon his venerable bald head. Mr. Pickwick’s 
friends, however, intervene and carry him back to the car, whilst the 
young ladies throw kisses and wave handkerchiefs and sticks in high 
glee. 


Again the car is sweeping along; and when nearing home, Mr. 
Pickwick turns to Sam and enquires how Mr. Tony Weller is getting 
on. ‘‘ Not wery well, Sir,” Sammy answers with a sigh. “I’m 
grieved to say he’s married agin, Sir, to a widder of the Mormon pers- 
vasion. She’s the wery plague of his life; but he would do it against 
my adwice. ‘It’s ’ooman nature, Sammy,’ he says to me, ‘’ooman 
nature.’” “Does he still drive the old Coach?” asks Mr. Pickwick. 
“No Sir,” Sam replies, “ he svore never to drive agin, after he took the 
Prime Minister down to Eatansvill and the ladies smashed in the 
vinders with hatchets.” “Ladies?” cries Mr. Pickwick in great 
surprise ; “ why, even gentlemen would not do such athing.” ‘“ That’s 
just it, Sir,’ Weller agrees, ‘“‘leastvays me father alvays is a-sayin’ 
so. ‘Somehow, Sammy,’ he says to me, ‘somehow ladies never 
can be gen’l’men, Sammy, never,’ he says.’ Mr. Pickwick sits back 
in dreamy reflection for a while, and then turns to Mr. Tupman. “ You 
remember Mr: Wardle, Tupman?” he asks. ‘‘ And Miss Wardle, Tup- 
man?” cried Mr. Winkle. ‘‘ And Mr. Wardle’s mother—dear old 
Mrs. Wardle,” adds Mr. Winkle. ‘“ Dear.old Mrs. Wardle,” they 
exclaim in chorus. “Sammy,” says Mr. Pickwick, “I’m thinking 
we might drive down to Manor Farm and see Mr. Wardle.” “ Yes, 
Sir,” replies Sam, “in the car, Sir?” ‘‘ Well—er, no,” says Mr. 
Pickwick. “ Nerves a bit shook, Sir, eh?” enquires Sam. “ Yes, 
Sammy,” Mr. Pickwick admits, “to be honest, they are. Ah, dear 
me, New Poetry,—New Art,—New Women. No, Sammy; seeing 
that it’s Christmas time, I think we will travel to Mr. Wardle’s in your 
father’s coach. What do you think about it, Sammy?” “ Vell, 
Sir,” replies Sam, “father is alvays a-sayin-— Sammy, I'll never 
drive the ole coach any more, Sammy, never.’ But he’d do it for you 
Sir—do anythin’ for you—and so would we all, Sir. Very vell, the 
old coach it is, Sir, and Christmas at Dingley Dell.” 
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A WARNING AGAINST DROOD TRIALS* 


By J. CUMING WALTERS 


LEARN that our friends and comrades of the All-Around Dickens 
Club are organising a Drood Trial to be held in Boston, U.S.A. 
If I might respectfully intrude a word of advice, it would be to beg 
them to reconsider their intention. Our experiences in London were 
not satisfactory, and probably they convinced everybody, whether 
on the platform or in the auditorium, that no solution of the Mystery 
was possible by any such means. If mere entertainment be aimed 
at, well and good ; we know where we are; though it must remain a 
matter of individual taste whether or not the half-told tale should be 
treated in this cavalier fashion. Much as I love humour, I prefer to 
reserve it for other occasions and devote it to other objects. Hither 
we wish to solve the Mystery or we do not. If we do, we must be 
serious ;. if we do not, the subject is not worth discussing at all. Ina 
public Trial, there will be an aptitude, or at all events a temptation, 
for those who take part in it to score off each other, to spring surprises, 
to play to the gallery. The biggest success on the stage may none 
the less be the most disastrous failure in the study ; the question that 
suddenly baffles an unprepared witness may be most effectively an- 
swered on reflection. The utter futility of a combat of wit on such a 
subject is so certain that I earnestly hope there will be no more experi- 
ments. We have had our lesson and should profit and abide by it. 

But if I had had the slightest doubt on this point, it would 
be swept away now that our Philadelphia friends have taken the 
risk once more and have incurred an even greater disaster. The 
Trial in London ended inconsequently ; the Trial in Philadelphia was 
sheer farce. We, at all events, followed certain definite lines and 
examined theoretical possibilities; but the Philadelphians took up 
the trail and left it as they pleased, included and excluded essential 
characters at their own sweet will, jested with each other personally, 
introduced glaring anachronisms, developed no plan, and eventually 
reduced the three-fold Mystery to the one that is simplest and least 
important—Did Jasper murder Drood ? On this issue a verdict was 
reached with one dissentient that Jasper was not guilty, but no reasons 
were given. 

According to Mr. John M. Patterson, who writes a very discursive 
Introduction to the volume—and incidentally discusses Cidipus and 
the Sphinx, Junius, Cagliostro, and a dozen other mysteries down to 
Dreyfus—the Trial excited “intense interest,” so perhaps nothing 
else matters. Judging, too, by this Introduction, I am a little dubious 
as to the competency and equipment of those who took part in the 
Trial. Mr. Patterson knows only of three men who have tried to 
solve the Mystery—Proctor, Lang, and myself. He has not heard of 
Professor Jackson, Sir W. R. Nicoll, or Mr. Montague Saunders. I 
quite agree with him that my own humble efforts have “ not been very 
satisfactory,” but he bases this judicial conclusion on the fact that I 

* Trial of John Jasper for the Murder of Edwin Drood. Published by the 
Philadelphia Branch Dickens Fellowship. 
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have only “ written several articles on the subject.” I am flattered, 
but wonder what “articles” he refers to, and where they are ? 

As to the spirit in which our Philadelphian friends approached their 
task, it is indicated in this illuminating statement by Mr. Patterson :— 

“It was not with any idea of absolutely settling the question, one 
way or another, that the Philadelphia Branch decided to have John 

Jasper tried for the murder of Edwin Drood. In the opinion of the 

writer the question will never be satisfactorily settled for many 

reasons. It may even be doubted if Charles Dickens really knew 
what the final outcome of the story was to be.” 

These are three of the most amazing admissions ever made—the 
Trial undertaken without real purpose, the belief that no conclusion can 
be reached, and, to cap all, the gratuitous suggestion that in the most 
careful plot Dickens invented, he didn’t really know what he was doing. 

After this we are prepared for anything. The volume looks 
very attractive, but it is a long time before we come to the Mystery 
of Edwin Drood. Twelve closely printed pages are taken up with the 
biographical particulars of the ladies and gentlemen who took part 
in the proceedings. Mr. Patterson’s Introduction occupies the next 
thirteen pages. The calling over of the names of the jury, the jokes 
thereon, the allusions of a private character, and the topical references 
to baseball and Mexico, take up no tewer than fifteen pages. The fun 
may have been fast and furious, but it is not surprising to find that 
when so much time was lost in these preliminaries, the most important 
speech of all, the summing up of the prosecution, was never delivered. 
No wonder the jury returned a verdict of Not Guilty. They could 
have reached the same decision even earlier by not hearing the evidence. 

We reach page 54 of the volume before the opening speech begins 
by Mr. John C. Bell. It appears to have been conceived partly in 
the vein of burlesque with its “’S blood !” and “ reverend signors.” 
It was no sooner concluded than an announcement had to be made 
that time was getting on and that the proceedings must be hurried. 
What chance for a calm examination of intricate and illusory evidence 
under such circumstances ? 

Witnesses were called—Sapsea, Crisparkle (whose examination, 
answers, and re-examination proved to be the best contributions of the 
night), Neville Landless, Rosa, Durdles, the Opium Woman and 
Grewgious. Most of them contented themselves with repetitions of 
the main passages in the book. No theory was thrown out; not an 
original suggestion was made. The story was left exactly as it was 
found, except that some parts were omitted. 

Mr. Woodin, for the defence, set himself to prove that the suspicious 
circumstances against Jasper as a murderer were “ explainable as most 
ordinary and commonplace.” Mrs. Tope was called as to his quiet 
and peaceable character. Helena Landless confined herself to a prosaic 
account of a conversation. Jasper gave evidence on his own behalf, 
and categorically denied that he was a murderer. He provided one 
new but weak idea—that he accompanied Durdles to the Crypt and 
took his strange midnight expedition because he wanted to get local 
atmosphere for a book. As for the Mystery, he believed Neville was the 
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murderer of Drood. After this, the announcement was made that 
the prosecution had “very magnanimously agreed to shorten the 
programme.” 

Two remarkable omissions will by now have become apparent. 
The mysterious Datchery had not once been mentioned, and the 
enigmatical Bazzard had been ignored as if he never existed in the 
book. What are we to think of it? I have heard and read a good 
deal about the free-and-easy methods of American Courts of Law, 
but never dreamt of anything approaching this. And yet the Judge, 
in his summing-up, could say of the Trial in London :— 

‘““What was evidently intended to be a serious trial before a jury 
of English scholars developed into a burlesque, with the result that 
the mystery is still unsolved and nothing of value was suggesied as an 
aid to vs solution. Hence it was that the Dickens Fellowship of 
Philadelphia determined to have the case tried on American soil 
and in a Pennsylvania Court.” 

There is a very wise and old saying about plucking the beam from 
one’s own eye before removing the mote from another’s. I recommend 
our Philadelphia friends to overhaul the Book, and, when found, make 
a note of it. Did this Trial “develop into a buriesque?” Did it 
suggest “‘ anything of value’ as an aid to solving the mystery ? Did 
the actors wisely utilise the time? Did they call all the necessary 
witnesses ? Did they consider the Mystery as a whole, or only one- 
third of it ?- Did they understand the real issue? And did the jury 
arrive at their conclusion after hearing all that the prosecution had to 
say ? The published proceedings supply the answers. 

It is interesting to note that in this volume of 152 pages the name of 
Datchery is mentioned on page 143 for the first and only time, and he 
is dismissed with the sweeping assertion that not enough is known of 
him to show what part the author intended him to play. As for 
Helena Landless, she is regarded, by the same authority, the Judge, 
as only intended “to be the wife of the good Mr. Crisparkle.” Such 
superficial inanities really incline me to doubt whether the participants 
in the Trial had really read the book. They had certainly not mastered 
it. To select one illustration only of their hazy notions I may men- 
tion that the famous “stirrup cup ”’ is called ‘a spirit cup” (p. 71). 
The jury took five minutes to agree upon their verdict.. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw went one better than this when he arrived at his verdict, 
and published it, twenty-four hours before the Trial begun. 

I am sorry to have to speak so unfavourably of the work of some of 
our fellow-Dickensians, but I do so out of honesty and on principle. 
Beyond the fact that Judge, Counsel, Jury, and Attendants have all 
got their portraits inserted in the volume, I can find no reason for its 
publication. It belittles Dickens. It debases his last work. And it 
certainly warns us against any more of these Drood Trials, which 
in any circumstances must end in lamentable failure. Let us read 
the book, study it as a masterpiece of design, analyse it, try to discover 
the subtly-concealed intentions of the genius who conceived it, but 
for heaven’s sake don’t let us trifle with it or expose it (and ourselves) 
to ridicule. 
es 
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DICKENS—DIRECTOR OF AFFINITIES 


By MAUD MELVILLE FOWLER 


W* are no longer young, and consequently, have ceased to ex- 

perience a resentful indignation upon making the unpleasing 
discovery that a brilliantly-coruscating, multitudinous-candle-power 
thought of ours, confidently anticipated to flood the world in intellectual 
radiance, has been ignited, has scintillated, has burnt down, and has 
flickered out, some two or three million myriad times previous to our 
advent into this sphere. 

A beautiful resignation is ours, and we shall expect no hysterical 
laudatory outbursts from the Press when we remark that Life is shor.; 
for we are wearily aware that although we have never remarked this 
before, it has been remarked. Our best thoughts always, always have. 

We say life is short ; Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, 
has said that real friendship is of slow growth. Taking these two 
statements in conjunction one with another, the least astute of 
mathematicians will readily deduce that in the course of our lives we 
can make but few real friendships. 

It grieves us to inform anyone that he is wrong—it especially grieves 
us when the offender is an Earl (for we always endeavour to be at our 
courtliest and best with Karls), but in this case we feel we owe a duty 
to society firmly to negate that polished nobleman’s pronouncement. 
At the same time, in common fairness to his Lordship, we must point 
out that as his decease occurred in the year 1773, he missed his oppor- 
tunity of becoming familiar with the works of Charles Dickens, a 
knowledge which is the whole foundation and structure of our argument. 

Were it possible to read a heart at a glance, we could know im- 
mediately whether it were one to beat in unison with our own or not, 
without wasting precious months and years in cautious pokings and 
probings of the ideas and motives emanating therefrom. We should 
be introduced, we should bow, we should read hearts, we should be 
friends—or otherwise. 

This heart-reading can be done !_ In two sentences. 

The challenge—“ Are you fond of Dickens ? ” 

“No. I never can see what on earth people see in him!” Pass— 
there is no friend here. 

“Yes. I’m simply crazy about him!” Halt—for further parley. 

“ Which is your favourite character ? ” 

What a revelation lies in the answer. Consider. You yourself 
adore Ralph Nickleby—your vis-a-vis confesses to adoring Jonas 
Chuzzlewit. With tears of gladness you clasp hands, five minutes ago 
indifferent, uninterested—now chattily exchanging friendly tips as 
to the best and most unostentatious methods of removing superfluous 
relatives. 

Or, to further prove our case, you are, let us say, a follower of the 
profession adorned by the late J. Sheppard. Your best beloved friend, 
the trusty comrade of many a midnight jaunt, the David to your 
Jonathan, the Damon to your Pythias, the Watson to your Holmes, 
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has temporarily sought seclusion from an unsympathetic world, within 
the walls of Pentonville, leaving you bereft and desolate, and feeling 
so at one with the “I cannot play alone ” infant of the legend that you 
are compelled to seek a new David, a fresh Damon, another Watson. 

You wander to and fro asking the eternal question. The exchequer, 
maybe, is diminishing and your heartache and loneliness are increasing 
in proportion as it diminishes, when some day, some glorious First-of- 
June-like day, one, flinging quick-flashing glances to right and left, 
whispers in response to the oft-murmured query—* Bill Sikes ! ” 

You wander no more. ‘Tis he! *Tis he! The void is filled, 
the chasm bridged, the gnawing heartache salved ; for you the sky is 
blue, the sun is bright, and there is a simply top-hole little two-man 
crib at Hackney ! 

We could specify instance after instance, for the magic pages provide 
for every temperament. Two ardent maids rush into each other’s arms 
with Sydney Carton; two jolly old fellows grip hands at Mr. Samuel 
Weller ; two gay young sparks fraternise over R. Swiveller, Esquire— 
but we need say no more, we have pointed the way for each and all to 
an immediate recognition of his kind. 

In deference to the overworked minions of the Postmaster-General, 
we should like to take this opportunity of stating that we ourselves 
prefer to be enwrapped in a delicate intangible mystery ; to preserve 
an enchanting je-ne-sais-quot-ness of temperamental incomprehensi- 
bility, and so it is of no avail to send us imploring appeals—the fiercest 
tortures of the Inquisition could not induce us to reveal the name of 
our favourite character in Dickens. 

Let everyone think his favourite is our favourite—we want no more. 


DICKENS AND DOUGLAS JERROLD 
A WELL-LOVED FRIEND 


By J. W: T. LEY 
IL. 


I 1856, Jerrold was once more able to snatch a brief holiday, and 

he spent some weeks with Dickens and Wilkie Collins at Boulogne. 
But it was not always Dickens who was the tempter, as witness the 
following :— 

‘“My dear Dickens,—When, when we can count upon a dry 
afternoon, won’t you and the Hidalgo and Mac.—and the ladies, 
come down here”’ (Putney Lower Common) “to a cut of country 
lamb and a game of bowls? Our turf is coming up so velvety. 
I intend to have a waistcoat sliced from it, trimmed with daisies . 

I wish you could see (and eat) the dish of strawberries just brought 

in for breakfast by my girl Polly—“‘all,’ as she says, ‘ big and square 

as pincushions.’ ” 

In 1845, Jerrold was associated with Dickens in two of the most. 
notable undertakings of the novelist’s life. He was one of the founders 
of ‘‘ The Daily News,” and he was one of the instigators of the amateur 
theatricals. He was, in fact, almost the first to agree to serve under 
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Dickens on “ The Daily News,” and he was appointed a leader-writer. 
He was very active in the preparations, and enthusiastic for the success 
of the undertaking. On the first night (in January, 1846), he was a 
frequent and anxious visitor to the composing room. When the 
paper had been printed, and started on its great career, around the 
“stone ” in that room, 


there gathered . . an assembly of which Charles Dickens was the 
chief and informal president, and of which his various writers and 
the leading persons concerned in the newly established paper were 
the principal members. It was an interesting group, and the bulk 
of the little throng consisted of the compositors by whom “ The Daily 
News”’ had been set up. The object was to drink success to the 
enterprise, and a few pithy speeches were made. Charles Dickens 
probably expatiated in terms of general brotherhood, and invited 
the sympathy of the men of toil with the men of mind, whose efforts 
were to be devoted in this new channel for the common good. But 
a more express record has remained of a word spoken by Douglas 
Jerrold. His was a fit figure for such a scene. As he stood by 
the “‘ stone,” frail of build, with eager eyes, aquiline face and with 
hair flying back from his forehead down to his shoulders, he brought 
his fist down with a bang as he told the men, with emotion which 
was long remembered among them, how he had “ worked his way 
up through stony-hearted London.’’* 


Jerrold did not remain a regular member of the staff very long, 
but he frequently contributed to the paper, and it was a letter of his 
to the Editor which in 1852 led to the famous movement for a national 
tribute to Louis Kossuth. 

But it is by his association with the amateur theatricals that 
Jerrold is best known to Dickensians. Forster tells us that these 
performances arose out of a suggestion made on the occasion of 
Dickens’s visit to England for the Chimes reading in December, 1845. 
I have no doubt but that the suggestion came from Jerrold and 
Clarkson Stanfield. Long years before, these two had been comrades on 
board H.M.S. ‘“Namur” ; Jerrold had been a middie, Stanfield foremast 
man. In those days they had frequently got up theatricals. Jerrold 
left the service in 1815, and the two met no more until they were 
brought face to face in 1832 at a rehearsal of Jerrold’s The Rent Day. 
Stanfield was the scene painter! The old friendship was renewed. 
Blanchard Jerrold writes :— 

Some years hence, they shall be sauntering in Richmond Park... 
There shall be other friends with them. Matters theatrical shall 
bubble up in the careless ebb and flow of the conversation ; and sud- 
denly the ‘‘ Namur” middy . . shall cry —“‘Let’s have a play, Stanfield, 
like we had on board the Namur.’ Hence those many merry 
evenings passed among cordial friends; those hearty laughs over 
gross stage blunders, those genial suppers after rehearsals, those 
curious evenings spent upon the stage of Miss Kelly’s little theatre, 
when the little figure of the ‘‘ Namur” midshipman might be dimly 
seen in the centre of the dark pit, all alive; but the presence of 


* «<The Daily News’ Jubilee.” 
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which was most authoritatively proved very often, when a clear 
voice chirped to the laughing actors some pungent witticism or 
quee- turn of thought, provoking ‘‘ What, are you there, Jerrold ?” 
as a good-natured reply from the victim. 


The suggestion having once been made, Dickens, whose enthusiasm 
had been kindled by the amateur theatricals in Canada, entered into 
the scheme with all the zest of which he was capable, when he returned 
from Italy in the following year. Miss Kelly’s theatre was taken, 
and a glorious company was quickly gathered round Dickens and 
Jerrold, who were the moving spirits. Every Man in His Humour 
was the play selected, Jerrold taking the part of Master Stephen. 
Macready tells us that he did it very badly, but Macready’s criticism 
and condemnations must not be taken too literally, and in this case, 
he is not supported by any member who has left any record of that 
evening in September, 1846. So successful was the performance, 
such a furore did it cause, so insistent were the public for an oppor- 
tunity of seeing this company of famous men on the stage, that in 
the following year, it was decided to repeat it, this time inviting the 
public support on behalf of Leigh Hunt and John Poole. Two per- 
formances were given, one at Manchester another at Liverpool, and 
the net proceeds were five hundred guineas. This was not so much 
as had been hoped, so Dickens conceived the idea of increasing it by 
writing, in the character of Mrs. Gamp, an account of the journey 
to the north and of the performances. “It was to be,’’ says Forster, 
““a new ‘ Pilgrims’ Progress.’” . . .Mrs. Gamp was to have always 
“an invincible animosity towards Jerrold, for Caudle reasons.” The 
first pages were written, but the artists who were to have illustrated 
the thing seem to have lacked enthusiasm, and so it was never com- 
pleted. But in the fragment that Forster preserved, Mrs. Gamp 
expressed her feelings towards Jerrold in the following terms :— 


Mrs. Harris, wen I see that little willain bodily before me, it give 
me such a turn that I was all in a tremble. If I hadn’t lost my 
umbereller in the cab, I must have done him a injury with it ! Oh 
the bragian little traitor ! right among the ladies, Mrs. Harris ; 
looking his wickedest and deceitfullest of eyes while he was a talking 
to ’em; laughing at his own jokes as loud as you please ; holding 
his hat in one hand to cool his-self, and tossing back his iron-grey 
mop of a head of hair with the other, as if it was so much shavings— 
there, Mrs. Harris, I see him, getting encouragement from the pretty 
delooded creeturs, which never know’d that sweet saint, Mrs. C., 
as I did, and being treated with as much confidence as if he’d never 
wiolated none of the domestic ties, and never showed up nothing ! 
Oh the aggrawation of that Dougledge ! Mrs. Harris, if I hadn’t 
apologiged to Mr. Wilson, and put a little bottle to my lips which 
was in my pocket for the journey, and which it is very rare indeed 
I have about me, I could not have abared the sight of him—there, 
Mrs. Harris ! I could not !—I must have tore him, or have give way 
and fainted. 


In the performances of 1848, in aid of the fund for the endowment 
of a perpetual curatorship of Shakespeare’s home. Jerrold took no 
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part, but he was to the fore again in 1851, when performances were 
given in aid of the Guild of Literature and Art, playing Mr. Shadowly 
Softhead in Lytton’s Not so Bad as we Seem, at Devonshire House, 
when Queen Victoria was present, and taking equally prominent parts 
during the provincial tour. 

After this “Splendid Strolling,’ there arrived that unhappy 
estrangement to which reference has been made. What was its 
cause, we shall never know, but we have Dickens’s assurance that it 
was not on any personal subject, and did not involve an angry word. 
But months passed and they did not even see each other. And then 
the clouds were swept away. The old friends met in a London club. 
Each was with his own party, and they sat back to back without 
any recognition. Suddenly, however, Jerrold swung his chair round 
and with outstretched hands, exclaimed ‘“‘ For God’s sake, let us be 
friends again. A life’s not long enough for this.” Those outstretched 
hands were grasped as lovingly as they had been offered, and the 
sun of friendship was never more obscured. A couple of years later, 
Jerrold was dead, and Dickens was writing to his son :-— 


Few of his friends, I think, can have had more favourable oppor- 
tunities of knowing him in his gentlest and most affectionate aspect, 
than I had. He was one of the gentlest and most affectionate of 
men. I remember very well that when I first saw him about the 
year 1835, when I went into his sick room in Brittle Grove, Brompton, 
I found him propped up in a great chair, bright-eyed and quick and 
eager in spirit, but very lame in body, he gave me an impression of 
tenderness. It never became dissociated from him. There was 
nothing cynical or sour in his heart as I knew it. In the company 
of children and young people he was particularly happy, and showed 
to extraordinary advantage. He never was so gay, so sweet tem- 
pered, so pleasing and so pleased as then. Among my own children 
I have observed this many and many a time. 


Jerrold left his family none too well off, and on the day of his funeral, 
Dickens, with that large-heartedness which dictated many similar 
enterprises, drew up a scheme for helping them. “I propose,” he 
wrote to Forster, “that there shall be a night at a theatre, when the 
actors shall play The Rent Day and Black Eyed Susan; another 
night elsewhere, with a lecture from Thackeray; a day reading by 
me; a night reading by me; a lecture by Russell and a subscription 
performance of The Frozen Deep, as at Tavistock House... . I have 
got hold of Arthur Smith as the best man of business I know, and go 
to work with him to-morrow morning . .|. My confident hope is that 
we shall get close upon two thousand pounds.” 

And Forster records that ‘‘ The friendly enterprise was carried to 
a close with a vigour, promptitude and success that corresponded with 
this opening. In addition to the performances named, there were 
others in the country, also organised by Dickens, in which he took 
active personal part; and the result did not fall short of his expecta- 
tions.” 

[ Conclusion] 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CL. 
‘“‘CHARLES DICKENS IS DEAD ” 
June oth 


DAY in June! With sunshine sweet 
Our English air was filled that day ; 
Around, the yet green unripe wheat 
In plenteous vernal furrows lay. 


The apples hung upon the boughs— 
Its sheath no filbert yet had burst ; 
Unmown the lawns, but in the house 
Our noblest fruit was plucked the first. 


Our crowning sheaf, so full, so fair, 
Which, slowly mellowing, stately stood, 

Cut down and bound, lay garnered there, 
A priceless harvest claimed by God. 


O mystery of futile breath ! 
A sob, a gasp, a hurried sigh ; 
O mystery of sudden death ! 
How dare we live? how dare we die ? 


Grey Abbey, ‘neath thy storied spires, 
This consecrated dust enshrine ; 

Peal out the welcome of thy choirs, 
Open for him thy gates divine. 


Something of sweetness, pathos, mirth, 
With him from all our lives is gone ; 

A light has faded from each hearth ; 
Our household words have lost a tune. 


Amongst us men he stood a man 
Of quicker pulses, larger brains ; 

But well he knew the red blood ran 
Alike in all our hearts and veins. 


And ’tis for this the nations weep 

The genius. which both worlds had spanned ; 
Star follows star, deep calls to deep— 

Thou second Shakespeare of our land ! 


Thou are immortal in that tongue, 
The speech of north and east and west, 
When spoken word and written song 
Our race’s Saxon rule attest. 
Grey Abbey ! open wide thy gate ; 
Our treasure must we bring to thee 
In trust, supreme, inviolate, 
Our love his immortality. 
From “ Poems,” MDCCOLXXIII. By Isa Buagpon. 
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DICKENS BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


f libs Dickens Fellowship’s undertaking to find the necessary funds 
to defray the cost of printing as many as possible of Dickens’s 
stories in Braille type for the Blind soldiers, sailors and others, is being 
splendidly supported by its members and friends, and we are able to 
announce a further substantial list of subscribers this month. 
Before the Fellowship undertook this scheme for the National 
Institute for the Blind, the Library of that Institute had already ten 
stories of Dickens in circulation, viz. :-— 


Nicholas Nickleby (12 vols.) A Tale of Two Cities (4 vols.) 
David Copperfield (10 vols.) The Pickwick Papers (14 vols.) 
A Christmas Carol (2 vols.) The Haunted Man (2 vols.) 
The Cricket on the Hearth (2 vols.) The Chimes (1 vol.) 

The Battle of Life (1 vol.) Doctor Marigold (1 vol.) 


To these the Dickens Fellowship have been successful in adding— 
The Old Curiosity Shop (7 vols.) at a cost of £50. 
Great Expectations (6 vols.) at a cost of £45. 
Barnaby Rudge (8 vols.) at a cost of £105. 
Donations are now solicited for the manufacture of Martin Chuzzlewit 
in 12 volumes, which will cost £155. Towards this amount the following 
sums have been received since our last issue :— 
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SIR FRANCIS C. BURNAND 


HE announcement of the death of Sir Francis C. Burnand, which 
occurred on April 21st last, reached us just as we were going to 
press with our May issue, and it was only possible for us to state just 
the bare fact. His death severs a link with the past—the great Victorian 
past in literature—and his name revives memories associated with 
the giants connected with the stage as well as with the classic authors 
of a period rich in the quality of their work. 

He was born on the 29th November, 1836, and it would almost 
seem to be true that his love for the drama was born with him. At 
the age of fifteen, when at Eton, he wrote a farce which was played at 
Cookesley’s House and also at the Theatre Royal, Worthing. Going 
to Cambridge he founded the now famous Amateur Dramatic Club 
there, and became its historian in 1880. Of his numerous farces and 
burlesques the best known is ** Black-EHyed Susan.” He studied for 
the Church and read for the Bar, but abandoned both for the pen. In 
his very early days he wrote for Once a Week and Fun. The latter 
paper declining to publish his burlesque novelette ‘ Mokeana.” he 
took it to Mark Lemon, the editor of Punch, who accepted it and gave 
him a post on the staff of that paper, of which he became the Editor 
in 1880, and retired in 1906. He was knighted in 1902. 

Of his hundred and twenty plays, chiefly burlesques and light 
comedies, two at least were founded on the works of Dickens. The 
first was the * Deal Boatmen,” which, according to Mr. 8. J. Adair 
FitzGerald, owed its life to David Copperfield, and was one of the best 
versions of certain portions of the book that has been done. The 
characters did not bear the same names as those in the book, but their 
personalities were practically identical. It was his first attempt at 
serious composition, and was produced at Drury Lane Theatre on 
September 21st, 1863, and in later years was revived at the Adelphi and 
Sadler’s Wells Theatres. 

His other adaptation from Dickens was his dramatic cantata 
“ Pickwick,” with music by Edward Solomon, produced at the Comedy 
Theatre on February 7th, 1889. It was, to quote Mr. FitzGerald 
again, “a most excellent and diverting composition, all most joyous 
and amusing.’ The cast was composed as follows :—Mr. Samuel 
Pickwick (Mr. Arthur Cecil), The Baker (Mr. Rutland Barrington), 
Mrs. Bardell (Miss Lottie Venne), Tommy (Master Arthur Knight). 

Sir Francis C. Burnand prepared an operatic book from The Cricket 
on the Hearth, for which Edward Solomon was to write the music. 
Owing to the death of the latter it was abandoned. 

Sir Francis was a great lover and student of Dickens, and most of 
his books reveal the fact, particularly his volumes of Reminiscences, 
which are studded with continual and apt quotations from the novels. 
He was a Vice-President of the Fellowship, and took the keenest 
interest in its welfare ; that he was a careful reader of The Dickensian 
his frequent letters to us proved. Not many months ago he promised 
us an article on a phase of the novelist which he said “ had not been 
touched upon before.” But, alas, it never reached us. BeWweM: 
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MR. W. WALTER CROTCH FORMS A BRANCH OF 
THE FELLOWSHIP IN BOMBAY 


fee many friends of Mr. W. Walter Crotch will be glad to hear 

that he has safely landed once again on English soil. He has had 
a very busy time in Bombay, but he found time to create a great 
interest in Dickens and the Fellowship there, and to establish, in 
India’s great city, what he believes will prove one of the finest Branches 
of the Fellowship. During his stay in Bombay, Mr. Crotch (who 
amongst other things was entertained by the Governor of Bombay 
and was a guest at the great banquet given by the Ruling Princes 
of India) managed to gather around him many friends, and on 
April 10th, they entertained him to dinner at Orient Club to do 
him honour and to bid him farewell on the eve of his departure for 
England. Advantage was taken of the occasion to form the branch 
of the fellowship, and the Dickens flavour was imparted to the 
proceedings throughout. The tastefully produced menu-card was 
adorned with a portrait of the novelist and appropriate quotations 
from his works were sandwiched between every course of the 
meal. 

The assembly was a large and representative one, presided over by the 
chief secretary to the Government, the Hon. Mr. P. R. Cadell. Follow- 
ing the loyal toast and that of the immortal memory of Charles Dickens, 
proposed by Mr. Nissim, I.C.8., that of the chief guest was given 
by the Hon. Mr. Purshatamdas Thakurdas, who said that Mr. 
Crotch combined those two rare qualities of being a sagacious 
and successful business man and a distinguished man of letters 
as well. 

Mr. Crotch, in reply, after expressing his warm appreciation of 
the honour done to him and referring to the business side of his visit, 
devoted the rest of his speech to the Dickens Fellowship’s work and 
aims. A full report of his speech appears in The Advocate of India for 
April 11th, and is one of the very best of the many speeches he has 
made on the subject. It is lucid, clear, and enthusiastic, and must 
have inspired his audience in its determination to form the Branch, 
which was inaugurated before the evening closed, on the motion of 
the Hon. Mr. Barodawala. Mr. Crotch is a splendid missionary for 
the Fellowship, indeed for anything he takes in hand, and we feel sure 
the good work he has set in motion will prove of inestimable value to 
the organization. 

The secretary pro tem of the new Branch is the Hon. Mr. J. D. 
Jenkins. Commenting on the formation of the branch, The Advocate 
says “ The Dickens influence, closely allied as it is with all that is 
sweet and healthful in social relationship, is one that cannot lightly 
be ignored or foregone, and Bombay will be a better city for the 
existence within its borders of an organization devoted to the theo- 
retical and practical exposition of the great novelist’s ideals and 
principles.” 


SSS 
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PROFESSOR MILES’S RECITALS TO OUR TROOPS 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM MILES, who has been in France giving 

recitals to the troops there, has just returned for a short time 

to fulfil certain engagements in the Winchester and Aldershot Areas, 
but he hopes to return again in response to pressing invitations. 

He speaks in high praise of the enthusiasm of his audiences among 
the soldiers, who seem to look forward with pleasure to these entertain- 
ments sent to them from the Homeland, and certainly do not withhold 
their marks of appreciation. 

Mr. Miles constantly came across old faces,—men who had been in 
his audiences in past years in different parts of the British Isles and 
Canada—and it was a great delight for him to renew acquaintance in 
such circumstances. 

They were very pleased with stirring dramatic recitals of the best 
quality, and stories which brig to their minds scenes and incidents 
of the old home Ife. In respect to the latter, Mr. Miles found that 
nothing could please them better than recitals from Charles Dickens, 
almost every scene being typical of the true English home. Selections 
from the works of Dickens were included in every programme and 
his name hailed with delight, wherever Mr. Miles went. As an instance 
of the soldiers’ literary appreciation, on the 23rd of April, in one of the 
largest Y.M.C.A. buildings, before nearly 1,000 men, Shakespeare’s 
birthday was celebrated with a Recital of “The Merchant of Venice,” 
by Mr. Miles, and it is gratifyimg to hear that everyone entered into the 
true spirit of the event. 


DICKENSIAN SONGS 
XIV.—MONSIEUR TONSON, OR THE PERSECUTED FRENCHMAN 
By A. KINGSTON 

{5 page 327 of The Dickensian for last year an article appeared 

showing that Falstaff, Barclay’s Drayman and the Jolly Young 
Waterman were mentally with Dickens in his Italian tour of 1844. 
May I add there was another celebrity of song with them, viz. : 
Monsieur Tonson, or the Persecuted Frenchman. If he is unknown to 
you, may J assure you he was an old friend of Dickens’s youth and of 
later years, and the characters in the song were evidently vastly to his 
liking. In Pictures from Italy (the Rome letter), Dickens says of the 
picture galleries there :— 

Neither am I partial to libellous Angels, who play on fiddles and 
bassoons, for the edification of sprawling monks apparently in 
liquor. Nor to those Monsieur Tonsons of galleries, Saint Francis 
and Saint Sebastian; both of whom I submit should have very 
uncommon. and rare merits, as works of art, to justify their compound 
multiplication by Italian Painters.” 

Nine years before this mention, Dickens showed his earlier ac- 
quaintance with Monsieur Tonson, when in 1835, he wrote as Boz a 
dozen of his sketches for Bell’s Life of London, commencing with, as 
his first Sketch, “Seven Dials.” But for that journal thus making 
their contract we should probably have been without these views of 
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London life and surroundings. The article commences with what 
will be seen as we proceed to be very much relative to this Monsieur 
Tonson :— 

‘“We have always been of opinion that if Tom King and the 
Frenchman had nct immortalized Seven Dials, Seven Dials would 
have immortalized itself. Seven Dials! the region of song and 
poetry—first effusions, and last dying speeches; hallowed by the 
names of Catnach and of Pitts—names that will entwine themselves 
with costermongers, and barrel organs, when penny magazines 
shal] have superseded penny yards of song, and capital punishment 


be unknown !.. . What involutions can compare with those of 
Seven Dials ? Where is there such another maze of streets, courts, 
lanes and alleys ? -... We can suppose a, man rash enough to inquire 


This Monsieur Tonson was, it may be stated, the subjec of a farce 
on the theatrical stage of well nigh a century ago, and of a song in 
Dickens’s early years, the joke being to give humorously the French- 
man as very much and innocently recurrent to the delight of audiences 
and readers, ‘‘ Tonson”’ being the Frenchman’s pronunciation of the 
English name of Thompson. The elder Mathews, the renowned 
stage humorist of whom Dickens was so fond, took the character of 
\ionsieur Morbleu in the farce. The Memoirs of Mathews show that 
in August, 1822, when a week out from England on his voyage to 
America in a ship called the William Thompson, the Thompson oz 
Tonson joke was played on a French ship which was spoken homeward 
bound :— 

“4 Frenchman,” said our captain: we hailed her :— 

‘“‘ Whither bound ?’’—‘“‘ Havre de Grace !”’ 

“What is the name of your sheep ?””—William Thompson !”* 

“What is the Captain’s name ?”’—William Thompson !” 

““Have you some lady on board ?”—“‘ Yes !” 

‘* What is her name ???—“‘ Mrs. Thompson !” 

““ Diable !”* was roared through the trumpet to the great merri- 
ment of our crew. The friendly Frenchman stood by, however, 
to receive a letter from Mathews for England, which, on being 
thrown, fell short, and was lost in the sea. 

Let us now give an outline of the “‘ Tonson ” song relative to Seven 
Dials, written by one, Bryant, and which went to the tune of “ Batch 
of Cakes.” It is from Vol. 2 of the Universal Songster, 1826. 

A picture by Robert Cruikshank heads the poem which is thoroughly 
Seven Dials in character. Crowded buildings and gables in variety, 
posts in the ground at street corners, one of the night-watch dozing 
in his box, oval-shaped lamps with lines of light shooting out, and 
cellar windows heavily surrounded with bow gratings. Tom King 
and his friend are out for the evening, dressed with high, almost conical 
hats, tail coats with heavy collars, fob watch chains dangling out 
from beneath their short waistcoats, one is carrying a stick and with 
his hand-glass is quizzing Monsieur Tonson, who having been ruthlessly 
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knocked up, is at his open door, candlestick in hand and in his 
night cap, shirt and pants. The song shows the wags having seen 
a light in the refugee’s windows, resolved to knock him up and ask 
for one, Thompson. The first interview was formal and with apolo- 
gies. The second night :— 


The Frenchman thus disturbed again, now faltered with afiright, sir, 
And cries, “‘ Vy, sare, I’m sure I tell, I tell you so last night, sir ; 
No Monsieur Tonson in the varld I know, so dat is clear, sare ; 
Indeed, sare, dare no Monsieur Tonson—dere’s no Tonson lodges here, 
sare ” 
* * * * * 
A third and fourth night the trick was played and the refugee 
warmly said :— 


““Sare, now, sare, vy vat de devil make you treat me so, sir ? 

Vy sare, I tell you nights ago, ven you come at hours so drear, 

Got tam! I swear, I tell you so, no Monsieur Tonson here !” 
* * ak * * * 

The Frenchman leaves the country for years, and King goes to 
India. Monsieur returns to his old house in the Dials, and King, 
concurrently almost, returns home and decides to repeat his old 
joke at the house. 

He finds the house—knocks as before—Monsieur appears in pain, sir, 

By Got ! he cries, ’here’s Monsieur Tonson ! he come back again, sir! ** 

He gave a start, he gave a screetch, he darted from the door, sir, 

Then ran as though old Nick pursued—and ne’er was heard of more, 
SID, @ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


‘*T didn’t know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of 
asking, dort it ?**—Rosa DaRTLE 


ANSWERS 


Martin CuuzzLewit: SOME Queries. The answer to the first 
query concerning Mr. Pecksniff’s going and coming is undoubtedly 
‘yes, it is a contradiction.” We refer Mr. McNulty to Mr. Brookes- 
Cross’s article on Martin Chuzzlewit on page 64 of last year’s Dickensian. 
We are unable to state what exactly is the Swiss language.—EDIToR. 


Birrins. The ‘stacks of biffins” included in the dessert at 
Todgers’s feast (Martin Chuzzlewit), which Mr. J. H. McNulty inquired 
about in the May Dickensian, were apples. According to The Century 
Dictionary, the “‘ biffin”’ is (1) ‘‘ an excellent cooking-apple cultivated 
in England, especially in the county of Norfolk. It is often sold in a 
dried and flattened condition. Hence (2) a baked apple crushed into 
a flattened round cake.’” The same authority says the word is also 
spelled ‘‘ beefin,”’ “‘ beefen ” (‘‘ and by a false etymology, ‘ beaufin’’’)— 
‘*a dialectal corruption of ‘ beef-ing,’ so-called from the red colour of 
the apple.” In a current fruit dealer’s catalogue I have seen the 
‘“‘Norfolk Beaufin” described as a “large, firm, culinary apple.” 
—E.K.P., GLOUCESTER. 


Gonorr. The word “ Gonoff’’ discussed in your April number is 
Hebrew, in which language it simply means a thief or a cheat.— A 
DICKENSIAN. 


Jer’ 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP ROLL OF HONOUR 
WINNIPEG BRANCH—MEMBERS ON ACTIVE SERVICE 


Capt. J. S. Ward Pte. C. Messenger 

Sgt. Harry Conder Rev. Canon Murray 
Sgt. R. B. Leeper E. H. Honeyman 

Sgt. Norman L. Hall L. M. Barbour 

Sgt. S. A. Bennett John Hyslop 

Gnr. C. W. Evans Dr. Spurgeon Campbell 
Lt. C. K. Morris Dr. Henry Gordon 

Lt. R. H. Mainer Dr. D. 8. Mackay 
Capt. Fred Neeves Geo. H. Ross 


Capt. Rev. C. W. Gordon Major D. M. Ormond 
Capt. Rev. F. W. Goodeve *Lt. F. M. Heatherington 
Capt. L. R. Rowe Dr. G. W. Morden 
Lt. Fred C: West Miss B. Urquhart 
Capt. Rev. W. B. Caswell 

* Killed in Action. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
A WARNING TO PICKWICKIANS 

S1r.—Considerable sympathy will be felt by all Dickensians with the 
gentleman unknown, who, at Christmas, according to Mr. Flewker 
in his evidence before the Lunacy Reform Association, being under 
the charge of a doctor for insomnia, entertained the guests at a boarding- 
house with a reading from Dickens and impersonated Mr. Pickwick. 
His doctor, entering the room while the reading was in progress, was 
so astonished to see his patient in the garb of our old friend, evidently 
thought him in the state described by little Miss Flite as “a little M—, 
you know,” for next day his patient was lodged in a county asylum, 
where he remained for seven months. He is, however, again a free man. 

Now, I have a lurking suspicion that our martyred friend was a mem- 
ber of the Fellowship. At any rate he should be approached by the 
Secretary for a substantial subscription to form the nucleus of a fund 
to defend in our Courts of Law any member who might be clapped 
into an asylum for emulating his example by impersonating not only 
Mr. Pickwick sober, but worse, Mr. Pickwick somewhat exhilarated 
in the wheelbarrow. No difficulty should be experienced in finding 
the equal to Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz to defend him, but we must insist 
that our Mr. Buzfuz should know more about his case than the original 
who figured in Bardell v. Pickwick. 

O my friends (pace Chadband), it is too dreadful to contemplate any 
of our members in their ardour to impersonate Mr. Pickwick or his 
fellow members of the P.C., meeting with so dreadful a fate as committal 
to a lunatic asylum, so dreadful that my knees shake at the prospect 
and the pen falls from my hand (‘‘ about time the pen did, anyhow,” 
I hear the Editor say, sotte voce). 

Yours faithfully, 
49 Upper Gloucester Place, FRANK WEAVER. 
N.W. 1, May 14th, 1917. 


FORSTER’S LIFE 
Srr.—On p. 13 (the last 19 lines) I set down my ideas for a new 
“Forster,” which Mr. Cuming Walters (p. 77) regards as “‘ fascinating ** 
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and hopes ‘“ practicable.”* If my proposals are not “ practicable ”’ 
then no biography contemplated in the future can ever be considered 
so. May I commend p. 13 to the re-reading of your readers? Mr. 
J. W. T. Ley sweeps away all proposals for a better (because more 
useful) “‘ Forster’ with a wave of his pen. When did Mr. Kitton 
‘try’ to do as I have suggested and fail ? There are dozens of 
writers who could do it and succeed. Wisely attempted, it would be 
a commercial success and, better still, a literary success. Dickensdom 
would be the richer for the appearance of the work if put through on 
the lines and in the spirit of my proposal, and this at the cost of nothing 
casting any reflection upon Forster, the man or the author. 

I am not (p. 134) asking for a ‘‘ Dickens Encyclopedia,” but Iam ask- 
ing for an extended ‘“‘ Life of Dickens,” based upon Forster. Mr. Ley 
(if he has read my article) seems to consider that this would “‘ not be a 
biography at all.”’ My dictionary defines ‘“‘ Biography ” as “the history 
of the life and character of a particular person.” The “ history ” 
be it noted, not ‘‘ personal impressions;”’ and not necessarily the 
“history ” as compiled by a personal friend or contemporary. 

Suppose Henry VII., when contemplating the erection of his Abbey 
Chapel, had listened to the advice “‘ Hands off the Abbey!” “‘ Build 
anew Abbey !”* No “molestation of the Abbey !” 

It would have been to the world’s loss. 

Henry saw a good thing and made it better. Mr. Ley sees a good 
thing and consigns it to the tender mercies of the bibliophile’s shelf, 
which are kind only to be cruel. 

Dickens will live on, but with a fuller life if ‘‘ Forster ”’ lives aiso. 
Re-quicken “ Forster,” as John Forster would have re-quicken’d 
‘“‘ Forster ’’ had he lived ten years longer, and add an Epilogue. 

Yours faithfully, 
27 Longton Grove, Sydenham, 8.E. Witmot CoRFIELD. 
“WHAT A DICKENS !” 

Srr.—In the comedy “‘ The Poor Gentleman,”’ by George Colman the 
younger, which was first performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden, on February 11th, 1801, the following dialogue appears in 
the first act :— 

STEPHEN HARROWBY (singing without): ‘‘ There was a regiment of 
Irish Dragoons— ” 

Farmer: ‘ What a dickens ! be that son Stephen keeping such a 
clatter.” 

16 Wentworth Road, York. Yours faithfully, T. P. Cooprr. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 

EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—The Branch has been saddened by 
the death of 2nd Lt. William 8. Aikman, who fell in action in France on 
Apri] 23rd. ‘‘ Billy” Aikman was a true sportsman, a first-class 
cricketer, and an all round athlete. He enlisted as a private at the 
outbreak of war, and went through the Gallipoli Campaign, until he 
was invalided home. On his recovery he obtained a commission in 
the Northumberland Fusiliers, and shortly after was sent to the front, 
where he has been untimely killed. A young man of fine appearance 
and with a charming personality, “ Billy’? was in great demand in 
amateur theatricals, for the dramatic art had a strong attraction for 
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him. He played Joe Willet in “ Dolly Varden,” Mr. Walter Dexter’s 
adaptation from Barnaby Rudge ; and it is notable that the last speech 
he made in any performance was at the February, 1914, Celebration 
as Sidney Carton, “It is a far, far better rest that I go to, than I have 
ever known.” In private life he was a cashier in a firm of stockbrokers, 
where he had spent all his business career. He leaves a widowed mother 
one sister, and a younger brother in the Navy to mourn his loss. It 
would be a fitting line to place upon his head-stone, “‘ Here rests a very 
perfect gentleman.” 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON BRANCH.—The last 
meeting of the season took place on Friday evening, April 27th, at the 
West Hackney Lecture Hall, Church Road, Stoke Newington, when 
the Annual Report and Balance Sheet were considered and passed. 
After a most successful season, the Treasurer, Mr. Will Taylor, an- 
nounced, in explaining his balance sheet, that a substantial amount 
remained in hand after all working expenses had been met. The num- 
ber of members had been sustained, new ones had joined to fill the places 
of those who had dropped out. The officers were all re-elected, the only 
alterations being Miss Clothier was elected chairman of the branch for 
the ensuing year, and Mr. J. J. Thompson’s name was added to the 
list of vice-presidents. After the business had been transacted, Mr. 
Miller read a paper, written by Mr. H. McNulty, comparing Dickens 
and Meredith, which was written in a most scholarly style, as all Mr. 
McNulty’s papers are. Mr. A. C. Hewlett presided. 


LONDON.—The last meeting of the session took place at Anderton’s 
Hotel on April 21st. The early part was devoted to the business 
of the General Meeting, at which Mr. A. E. Brookes-Cross, the retiring 
President, presided, and made a very satisfactory report on the season’s 
work. Mr. F. T. Harry presented a financial statement which also 
proved satisfactory. Lieut. Frank 8. Johnson, R.N.V.R., was elected 
President for the ensuing season with acclamation, and Mr. W. B. 
Warren, Vice-President. Mr. W. C. Edwards was unanimously 
elected Hon. Secretary. All the other officers were re-elected with the 
addition of Mr. A. E. Brookes-Cross to the Committee. A new com- 
mittee is being formed to conduct the work of the Guild. The meeting 
elected Mrs. T. W. Hill, Mrs. B. W. Matz and Mr. E. H. Burden. The 
other places will be filled by the Committee. A hearty vote of thanks 
was proposed by Mr. W. B. Warren to Mr. A. E. Brookes-Cross, for 
all the work he has done as President and Secretary during the past 
season. The second part of the meeting was devoted to a musical 
and dramatic entertainment. Songs were rendered by Miss Cowling, 
Mr. Charles Eastern (with crayon sketches), Mr. Bowles and others. 
Miss Madeline Clayton gave recitations, Mr. Frank Staff a quarter 
of an hour’s magic, and the St. Paul’s Choir (Brixton) a selection from 
its repertoire of part songs and glees. The /whole was concluded with 
‘‘ David Copperfield’s Dinner Party,” in which Mr. F. T. Harry played 
Mr. Micawber ; Miss Mary Ford, Mrs. Micawber: Mr. A. E. Brookes- 
Cross, Traddles; Mr. Lucas, David Copperfield ; and Miss Collins, 
the servant. It was excellently staged and acted throughout. Before 
the meeting commenced a message of condolence was sent to Mr. 
Henry F. Dickens on the death of Miss Hogarth. A concert was given 
at the Orchard Convalescent Home for Wounded Soldiers and Sailors 
at Dartford, on the 2nd May, making the eighth entertainment of the 
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kind. A visit to Dr. Johnson’s house in Gough Square, under the 
guidance of Mr. W. J. Roffey, has been arranged for Saturday, June 
16th. Other places of Johnsonian interest, including the Church of St. 
Clements Danes, will be visited. Intending rambienss who are requested 
to iorward their names to the Secretary, Mr. WSC. Edwards, 76 Fawn 
Brake Avenue, Herne Hill 8.E., not later than the 12th inst., should 
assemble outside No. 14 Clifford’s Inn, at 2-45 p.m. 


NOTTINGHAM.—A variety evening was given on April 3rd. Mr. 
Marshall lectured during the evening at intervals in a Whist Party and 
Conversazione. It was thoroughly enjoyed by. the members: every- 
one voted it a delightful novelty. On April 24th, the Sketch Party 
arranged six short sketches taken from Bleak House, Old Curiosity 
Shop and Olwer Twist. The ordinary members were asked to pay 
sixpence each, with the result that £2 has been forwarded to 
“Books in Braille Fund.” On May 8th, the adjourned Annual 
General Meeting was held in the Dickens Room, Mechanics’ Institute. 
The balance sheet was presented by the Secretary and passed, and 
congratulations were offered on a most successful season, and warmly 
received. A small balance was carried forward, and the Officials, 
and Books for discussion next season were chosen, and other business 
transacted. 


SOUTHEND—The General Meeting took place on April 18th, at 
the Welcome Club, when Mr. H. Hubert, the retiring Hon. Secretary, 
was presented with a silver rose bowl and a pair of silver candlesticks, 
in appreciation of the splendid efficiency he has shown during his 
tenancy of that office. Canon Dormer Pierce, the retiring President, 
made a fine speech on Dickens and his influence, referring to the work 
the Fellowship has done, and can still do, in the novelist’s name. 
Alderman H. Potter was elected to the vacant post. Mr. Lester, the 
Treasurer, and Mr. Hubert, both spoke of the vitality of the branch, 
and of the charitable work it had accomplished. During the present 
Session £110 had been so devoted, whilst during the past five years 
£470 had been raised and paid over to various institutions in the 
Borough. There are at present 140 members. 


TORONTO.—The Branch brought a most successful season to a 
close on Thursday, April 12th, in the Conservatory of Music, which 
was filled with a delighted audience. The chief feature of the pro- 
gramme was a most entertaining “talk” illustrated with specially 
prepared lantern slides, by the President, on the illustrations of Dickens. 
‘The 75 slides shown included a number of original designs by the 
lecturer, whose dexterous hand and high ability as an artist were re- 
sponsible for the great beauty of the coloured slides. Among the 
illustrators whose work was reviewed and whose portraits were also 
shown were Cruikshank, Seymour, Buss, Phiz, Leech, Cattermole, 
Stanfield, Doyle, Landseer, Marcus Stone, Sir Luke Fildes, Mahoney, 
Green, Thompson, Reynolds, Barnard, Aldin and others. The 
Lecture was greatly enjoyed. Music—Piano, by Miss Perkins ; 
“Hawaiian Guitar,’ by Miss Walker, and songs by Corporal W. A. 
Atkinson, added pleasure and the elections resulted in the re-election 
of Mr. Bell-Smith as President for the sixth time. Miss May Bengough 
was also re-elected Secretary and Mr. Harry Tasker, Treasurer. The 
report shows a large increase in membership and a substantial balance. 


WINNIPEG.—At Wesley College on April 12th, the season was 
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brought to a most successful close. It was fitting that at this meeting 
should be received a communication from Henry F. Dickens, the son 
of Charles Dickens, in reply to our new year greetings. Mr. Dickens’s 
letter read as follows :—‘“‘ Please convey to the members of your 
branch of the Dickens Fellowship my hearty thanks for the kindly 
wishes for the New Year which you were so good as to send me on their 
behalf. Canada has never been in closer sympathy with the Mother 
Country than she is at present, and what the Canadians have done 
during this war will never be forgotten. Please God that the war 
may be over before the end of the year !_ I mean that it may be ended 
victoriously. Any other form of peace would be disastrous.’’ During 
the evening the treasurer was authorized to issue a cheque in favour of 
the Alexandra Guild in connection with the Sick Children’s hospital. for 
the sum of $60, being the amount necessary to maintain two cots 
at the summer home for Sick Children at Ponemah Beach, or to 
be used for any other worthy cause in connection with the work 
the guild is accomplishing for sick children. Professor Crawford 
pointed to the appropriateness of the donation. Miss Mabel 
Jones-Smith, Mrs. Joliffe and L. W. Fageant contributed recitations. 
A musical programme was rendered, to which the following contributed 
greatly appreciated numbers :—Miss Lena Hicks, Miss C. Thompson. 
Mrs. 8. J. Hall, Miss Jones Smith, Mrs. H. Dickinson, Mrs. Joliffe, Mrs. 
L. E. Ortriey, C. F. Greene, R. T. Prince, L. W. Fageant, Gordon C. 
Hawley, and Douglas Durkin, B.A. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


““Miss Georgina Hogarth’ Death of: Times, Globe, Morning Post, 
Daily Telegraph, Westminster Gazette and Daily News for April 21st, 
and Evening Standard, April 23rd, British Weekly, April 24th, Public 
Opinion, April 27th, Sphere, May 5th. Funeral of: Morning Post, 
Times and Daily Telegraph, April 24th, and Truth, April 25th. 

‘Aunt Georgia: last of the Dickens family.’ Boston, U.S.A., 
Transcrvpt, 2nd May. 

“The Pickwickians’ Motor Tour,’ by C.  (Illus.). Ruhleben : 
Prisoners’ Pie, New Year, 1916. 

‘“* Joe Folley, of Gloucester: was he the original Mark Tapley?”’ 
Letter from W. H. Fraser in Great Western Railway Magazine, May. 

‘** Democratic Writers of the Nineteenth Century : Charles Dickens,” 
by T. W. Hill. The Highway, May. 

‘Farewell Dinner to Mr. Crotch.’ Advocate of India, April 17th. 

‘“ A Reminiscence of Dickens.” Truth, 2nd May. 

‘“A Lover of Charles Dickens.” Woman’s Life, May 19th. 

“The Mystery of Edwin Drood and its interpreters,’ by the Rev. 
G. E. Jeans. Church Quarterly Review, April. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
JUNE 
2. London: Annual Conference of the Dickens Fellowship, at 
14 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 4, at 5 p.m.; Council Meeting at 5-3 . 
9. Hackney: Visit to Homerton Workhouse. 
16. London: Johnsonian Ramble. Meet at 14 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 4 
at 2-45 p.m. (See Report of London Branch). 
23. Hackney: Outing to Barnet. 
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REDUCED FACSIMILE OF A PORTION OF THE MANUSCRIPT 


OF ‘‘ THE PICKWICK PAPERS” 
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